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Art. XIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — At Home and Ab-oad: or, Things and Thoughts in America and 
Europe. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co. 1856. 

Many who had become acquainted with the late Madame Ossoli 
through the. " Memoirs " edited by her friends, experienced something 
of disappointment in the first volume of her published works.* Not 
that the book was deficient in interest or in merit ; but it was not the 
kind of interest nor the kind of merit which the biography had led 
them to expect. It failed to reproduce the impression of genius which 
that work had created. They could not identify the heroine with the 
author. The present volume, we think, will go far to relieve that dis- 
appointment, and to justify the portraiture of the Memoirs ; partly be- 
cause it is actually a better book, and contains more interesting matter 
and more decided traces of genius than the other ; partly because it is 
more subjective, and, being a record of personal experiences, brings us 
into nearer contact with the author. If it does not entertain the reader 
with extraordinary creations, it introduces him to a highly cultivated, 
deep-thinking, large-hearted woman. In both the volumes, but espe- 
cially in this last, the woman eclipses and absorbs the writer. And let 
Margaret's friends, in the absence of any work which, in their opinion, 
worthily represents her, content themselves with the thought that this, 
after all, was her true mission, — to manifest the woman, not to enact 
the author ; that authorship could never have been more than an inci- 
dent and an episode in her life. 

Those who knew her in early youth, who witnessed her extraordi- 
nary intellectual developments, who experienced her wonderful power 
in conversation, and who cast the horoscope of the woman from the 
brilliant promise of the girl, predicted for her a distinguished literary 
career. They saw in her a future DArblay or De Stael. The death 
of her father, leaving a large family with small means, and the conse- 
quent necessity of exertion in ways more profitable than authorship, 
together with the loss of her health, postponed indefinitely the fulfil- 
ment of this hope. But perhaps the hope itself was without founda- 
tion. For ourselves, we incline to the belief that in no circumstances, 
by no favor of fortune, would Margaret have produced a work which 

* Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers, relating to the Sphere, 
Condition, and Duties of Woman. 
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should have worthily expressed her genius. With all her mental 
wealth and rare faculty, we doubt whether she possessed the organic 
power, the concentration and singleness of purpose, necessary for such 
an undertaking. Her mind was critical, not constructive ; impulsive, 
not laborious. Her strength lay rather in oracular judgments, in feli- 
citous statements and improvisations, than in patient elaboration. True, 
she has written much and well. Her critical essays, and especially her 
papers on Goethe, in the Dial, are unsurpassed in their kind. But all 
that she has written is fragmentary ; nothing epic, nothing that pos- 
sesses formal excellence, no one complete work. 

But whatever literature may have lost in the missed career of the 
authoress, humanity has gained in the moral growth of the woman, 
whose latter years attained to so pure a philanthropy, and whose gen- 
erous sympathy with all want and suffering, and zealous advocacy of 
freedom and right, are so conspicuous in these writings. 

The volume before us brings into strange proximity and contrast the 
New World and the Old. The first part comprises the better portion 
of " Summer on the Lakes," published in 1844. The remainder is oc- 
cupied with sketches of the author's European travels, and with letters 
from Borne from 1847 to 1850. So we have, at one end, the world of 
the Far West, with its infant republics starting up in the wilderness, and 
the vanishing forms of savage life which those republics are fast dis- 
placing ; at the other end, the hoary honors and mouldering frame of 
an old civilization, which the genius of liberty in those days was vainly 
endeavoring to rehabilitate. 

The year 1848 will long be remembered as a year of civil convul- 
sions, as impotent in their conclusion as they were portentous in their 
origin. A political earthquake rocked Europe from Denmark to Sicily, 
and from Hungary to Spain. Thrones tottered, kingdoms heaved ; 
but all to no purpose. The earthquake passed, the kingdoms settled, 
the thrones righted. The nations that had stood one instant erect 
stooped down again to their former position, and refitted their necks to 
the ancient yoke. The tide of revolution which had suddenly burst 
from the yawning earth, as suddenly receded. It had served only to 
water the tree of Despotism, which it vainly strove to undermine. 

No portion of Europe was more agitated by these convulsions than 
Italy. No nation embraced more enthusiastically the deceitful promise 
of emancipation which they inspired, than the Italians ; and among the 
Italians, none more so than the Bomans. Pius IX. had ascended the 
papal throne ostensibly as a reformer. Some demonstrations of a lib- 
eral character which marked the first year of his administration, and 
the import of which was greatly exaggerated at the time, had inspired 
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his subjects with boundless hope. They saw in him the successor of 
the first Gregories. To what extent the good Father might have car- 
ried his innovations, had no power more formidable than that of the 
Roman princes opposed itself to his designs, it is impossible to say. 
For our own part, we believe him to have been, at the time, sincere in 
his liberalism, and honest in his sympathy with the people. But these 
tendencies were rather the result of good nature, than earnest purposes 
based in strong convictions, and equal to great struggles. A glance 
at the face of the man revealed at once his goodness and his incompe- 
tence. A kindlier heart never beat beneath the stole ; but a weaker 
head never mounted the tiara. 

The plot thickened ; the crisis came ; the Pope was called to decide 
for himself and his people the question of participation in the great Ital- 
ian movement, — whether he would take up arms against the enemies 
of his country, and whether he would accept the position offered him of 
sovereign of Italy. In this exigency he was found utterly wanting to 
his country and his time. He was no Benedict VIII., to marshal his 
subjects against the foe, and repel the foreign invader. With many 
explanations and apologies, he declined the part assigned him. " He 
had never thought of the results which might follow his actions ; he had 
intended only local reforms ; he regretted the misuse which had been 
made of his name," &c, &c. 

Then the palms which he had won in the first year of his pontificate 
were made whips to scourge him. He had shrunk from the point of 
Austrian censure only to fall back on the sharper reproaches of his 
countrymen. The populace still cherished, though with more of com- 
passion than respect, the spiritual Father, but the element of papal sov- 
ereignty dropped thenceforth for ever from the calculations of the 
patriots of Italy. The word Pope became a mere ecclesiastical expres- 
sion, divested of all political significance. And soon the successor of 
the Apostles escaped from the Quirinal in charge of a woman, and fled 
into the arms of King Bomba. 

Rome became a republic once more, and in that character proved 
herself not wholly unworthy the traditionary fame inherited from the 
days of the Scipios. But brief time was allowed her in which to vin- 
dicate her ancient lineage. On the 4th of July of the following year 
the French took possession of the city. The birthday of the greatest 
of modern republics witnessed the extinction of this late offspring of the 
greatest of the ancient. Rome succumbed to the fratricidal sword 
which should have been wielded in her defence. While France en- 
dures, the curse of that transaction will cleave to her name. 

All this Madame Ossoli witnessed, and reported in letters written on 
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the spot. These letters constitute a large portion of this volume, and 
to most readers will constitute its chief interest. The writer's position 
as wife of one of the patriots,* gave her a nearer view of the course of 
affairs, than was possible, perhaps, to any other foreigner. Accord- 
ingly, this portion of the book possesses great historical importance. It 
presents the best photographs, probably, now in existence, of some of 
the scenes of the Roman Revolution. Whoever shall undertake the 
future history of that tragedy will find here some of the most valuable 
materials for such a work ; among them, important contemporary docu- 
ments, such as the addresses of Mazzini and others, manifestos of Pius 
IX., declarations of the Roman Constituent Assembly, and correspond- 
ence of that body with Oudinot and Lesseps. 

That a child of New England should be the principal contemporary 
authority in this history, is a fresh illustration of the commonplace that 
" truth is stranger than fiction." Little did the school-girl dream, while 
studying in her Viri Rorrue the account of the first recorded revolu- 
tion in Rome, that she would be the chronicler of, and personally impli- 
cated in, the last. 

Beside the historical interest of the Roman portion, the book has 
great literary value, as the note-book of an intelligent traveller, who 
had eyes to see as well as a heart to feel whatever was most notewor- 
thy in men and things. It contains some admirable sketches, among 
which we recall the account of Carlyle's conversation as the best de- 
scription we have seen of that remarkable phenomenon. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fuller for the care and judgment with which 
he has performed his task, and shall welcome another volume of his sis- 
ter's writings collected by his faithful hand. 



2. — Letters from the United States, Cuba, and Canada. By the Hon. 
Amelia M. Mureat. New York : G. P. Putnam & Co. 1856. 

This volume consists of thirty letters, written at intervals during fif- 
teen months. Miss Murray was a maid of honor to Queen Victoria, 
and is reported to have shown herself a lady of some benevolence to- 
wards the poor of her own country. From these letters of hers it is evi- 
dent chiefly that she is very active, very fond of botany and drawing, 
and very quick and confident in the formation of her opinions. And 
indeed great allowance must be made by her readers for the rapid 

* The Marquis Ossoli was Captain of the Civic Guard. 



